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hatioven and enervated with the oppressive heat 
tf the day, | wandered at its close to Castle Garden, 


there to embrace eageily the sweet ocean's breeze, 


and inhale with delight its balmy fragrance. The 
parent of glorious day bad gone to repose, and a few 
fading streaks of his magnificence only tinted the 
western horizon. In the east shone fair luna, queen of 
the evening, proudly careered in a sky of celestial blue, 


The} 
| 





dispensing her lucent effulgence on all around. 
gentle gale which played in from the sea, fanned the 
glittering waters of the Hudson, and expanded the 
broad sails of the swift-fleeting barks that were hasten- 


ing their way over the bosom of that noble river.— 
Beauty and fashion, modesty and virtue, paraded sis-| 
terly together on the turrets of the Castle, and it w as| 
pleasing to behold each lovely countenance adorned| 


with the smile of gladness. 


I was listening with feelings absorbed in admira- 
tion, to a sweet delusive air, which sprang from the} 
orchestra, when I received a sudden slap on my shoul- 


demanded how T had been for many a day? On 
turning round at the unceremonious salutation, I was, 
pleased and surprised to perceive Billy Fiddery, my 
tall, slim, black-eyed, roguish companion. 

* Why, Ned,” said he, as he shook my hand firm- 
ly, “Dm glad you've returned. I declare I'm so 
happy—gads! but I could hug you with ecstatic rap- 
tures; the news—the lots of news, that I have gather- 
ed for you, wili, T am certain, be to thy noble heart 
like luscious food to a starving appetite; but come,” 
he continued, as he hurried me down the flight of 
steps, “let us leave this bustling place, to a corner 
more quiet.” 

Hurried on and led by him, we were entering one 
of the boxes erected for the convenience of those 
who require refreshment, or such as love to tipple, 
thirsty or not thirsty, when Bill was accosted and 
drawn aside by a youth of handsome deportment. 
They conversed for a few minutes, then parted.— 
* That is Dick Kammel,” said Bill, as he sat himself 
down opposite to me, ‘*as good-hearted a soul as 
ever drank strong drink; I never meet him, but he ap- 
pears always happy to see me, notwithstanding I fro- 
liced most rascally with his feelings not long since— 
gads! I cannot forbear indulging myself in laughter, 
when I ponder on the joke I played him.” Here he 
laughed quite immoderately, and upon my expressing 
a desire that I would be happy to participate in his 
meriiment, he immediately commenced relating to 


Dick Kammel is my intimate associate, and he is 
really one of the best natured young fellows in the 
city ; it ts almost impossible to stir him up into choter, 
though the most ugly means aré used that the versa 
tile brain can devise; 1 have been witness to many 
frolies played upon him by his companions, and 
though some of them teasing in the extreme, yet he, 
in place of flowning, foaming, and stamping with 
anger, aS some dispositions would quickly exhibit, if 
acted upon in like manner,—generally laughs loucer 
Dick has but ordinary 
features, yet his complexion being brilliant, quite 


than any of his tormenters. 


beautifies them: le measures in height nearly six 
feet, and his figure to a female eve may be accounted 
handsome; he beheves every thing that is uttered for 
fact—no matter how preposterous and absurd; and in 
consequence his fellow boarders often delight to amuse 
themselves with his innocent simplicity; and they 
have carried their flattery so far, that Dick considers 
himself possessed of endowments superior to what 
most men in the world are blessed with, 

* Dick and myself were, till within the last few 
weeks, room-mates; the windows of our chamber con 
fronted those in the rear of a house, inhabited by Mr. 
Tassell, a rich old fellow, and father of the fairest 
maiden, according to Dick's phrase, ‘that ever put 
foot in a prunello shoe.’ 

“While we resided there, Dick exhibited in his 
manner symptoms of being languishing under a wound 
which we soon found out had been inflicted by the 
piercing beauty of Miss Tassell; for all the leisure 
inoments he had were spent in the recess of his cham. 
ber window, and with a sight of this beautiful nymph, 
he was seldom disappointed, especially about a cev- 
tain hour in the afternoon, in which she always con- 
trived to be at her window; but Dick could never suc- 
ceed in getting her eyes rooted on bis; occasionally, 
however, she would steal a dear, queer momentary 
glance. 

‘Every one in the house, saw and adinired the 
graceful form, and bright black eye of Miss Tassel, 
for Dick oppesed no one from entering his room. 
They easily persuaded him, that it must be the ardent 
passion of love, that attracted her so often to the place 
where he might behold her fascinating charms, and it 
could only be for him she entertained that tender attach- 
ment. Dick, of course had been sighing and plan- 
ning projects for an introduction, but with all his 
schemes, there was little indication of that speedily 
taking place. 

‘To gratify a mirthful humour, which pervaded 
my own brain at the time, I wrote a note in imitation 
of a lady’s hand, and sent it through the post office, 
to the address of Mr. Kamiel ; his name I misspelt on 
purpose that he might not suspect it a forgery. The 
purport of the letter ran thus: 

*Sir—I can no longer resist revealing that which 
hath caused me so much uneasiness and pain, since 


conveyed to my heart ft elings which it hevel felt be 

, 
fore. Often have I resolved to forget vou , but alas 
inv feclings always overcome my endeavours, andgead 


thy manly countenance. Uf you bave any desve to 


' 

| 

| 

| , 

— unconsciously to my window, where Limay achariny 
oon sequainted with one who adores You most at 
dently, vou have only to be on the baticry to-morrow 
morning at six o'clock, where T shall be walking. 


Accidents, however, unforeseen at present, may pre 


vent me from fulfilling this promise; if that should 
heppen, you may look for me on Thursday morning 
it the same hour and place. Relying on your good 
lness to seal the contents of this in your own bosom, 
1 am yours with esteem and regard, M. 'T. 


“My good stars highly favoured me at being pre 





, ' 
‘sent when the above epistle was put into Dick's hands, 


‘the agreeably surprising, and joyful gestures which 
lhis countenance portrayed, while perusing ifs con 
lrents, were ine xpressibly comical, and excited inh tm) 
‘hosom so much mirth, that TE could not refrain from 
exhibiting in my manner some secret knowledge of 
However, Dick was so 


overjoyed with what he had received, perused, and re- 


’ 
iwhat was contained therem. 


‘perused, that he did not observe my smothering laugh ; 
but by his actions seemed firmly to believe, that it 
lcame from no other person, than the accomplished 


| ind h ndsome Muss Tassel}. 

* Dick's appetite was so satiated with what he term- 
ed ‘transporting tidings,’—-thagmhe could vot eat a 
mouthful of dinner, although it Was ready, and sent 
forth a delicious and overpowering fragrance; he re- 
tired to bis chamber, and { followed him soon after, 


land upon entering his room I clouded my counte 

nance, and in anxious qoncern, begged to know what 
k as the news he had received, that seemed to affect 
him so strangely ; but his attention was so much ab- 
sorbed in wistful occupation, that he heard me not. 
Miss Tassell was at her window, and he was endea- 
vouring to attract her notice by making the window. 
lights ring with his finger nails, and calling her ten- 
derly by name; but all would not do, she soon disap- 
peared, and did not show her seraphic figure again 
that day. Dick kept gazing on the spot from whence 
she had vanished, for nealy five minutes, and when 
he saw she was not likely to re-appear in some time, 
he came out with the noble Moor’s exclamation of 
‘Perdition catch my soul, but I do love thee!’ The 
true feeling, but unpolished energy with which he ut- 
tered these words, put my risible nerves in operation 
which a little startled Dick, for he was not aware of 
any one watching his behaviour. 

“*What! Dick,’ said 1, ‘are you really in love 
with that damsel Over the way ?’ 

**Love! who can behold so much loveliness, 
which angels would envy, wete their minds not of di- 
vine nature, without that eestatic flame firing their 
bosom! were the words, which Dick boldly pro- 
nounced. 











me the following : 


the memorable hour my eyes first beheld you, and 





“ ‘Hahaha!’ I laughed outright at an answer 
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so sublime, coming from the unpoetical brain of my | 
(riend. We conversed together, and after a few in-| 

itive and jocose requests on my part, Dick could 

refrain divulging to me the cause of his conduct ;| 
ind as he put the letter into my hands, 
Little did he think while 
vontents, that | was the sole author of it. 
ing it, | 


upon the 


desired my 
wlvice 1 glanced over its 
After read-|, 
appearingly overjoyed, congratulate d him 
brilliant prospects that awaited him; and 
recommended hin by all means, to go to the place of 


, > le 
ippointment, and take the tide 


while it Dowed on 
ward to the realms of certain happmess. 

“Prem the moment he first perased the letter, till 
Dick thought on 


nothing but the wealth he would receive, 


the hour of appointment arrived, 


and the bliss 
v united in wedlock with the 
Tassell. Ile had but little sleep that 
in, fact he had none at all; 
an ginserviceable 


he would enjoy by bein 
wmiable Miss 
evening, for having rathe: 
tongue, and Gnable at all times to 
conjure up words to express his feelings, the night 
was spent in collecting, preparing, and arranging his 
ideas, muttering them over too, that be might be per- 


fectly perfect, and to 


ment of which he was exceedingly ambitious. 

*“‘As I have before said, that I was a room-mate of] 
Dick’s, you may be assured I was an attentive observer, 
of his actions, and I need scarcely say they amused || 
ime much, more too, on account of my being the only }; 
Part of | 
iis soliloquy I shall give you in his own words, as 1 


{| 
person, that devised and created the joke. 


remember them perfectly: 
meet; if her countenance is grave and gloomy, "twill | 
awe my soul, and dampen my spirits so much, that || 
my tongue, I fear, will be unable to perform its duty : 
and a weleome ray,—as most likely it will, for accept- 
ing her invitation, then 1 shall go forward boldly, call 
her sweet names, and vow by all good things, that she 
shall instantly be my bride! O! blessed heavens, | 
earnesily beseech thy aid to-morrow morning ; inspire, 
O! ye divine beings, my soul with red-hot ardour ! 
and put in my mouth language so jiery that I may be 
enabled to express glequently my burning feelings.” 

“Amen! and Aimen again!" I exclaimed, “ burst- 
ing out into a roar of merriment, unable to restrain 
my risibles longer. 

“ Dick grumbled a little ; and I, after watching for 
half an hour, to hear if he would again pray, fell 
asleep, just as the old Dute th clock tolled the dreary 
hour of two, 

* That morning Dick got out of bed, just as bis wel- 
come majesty, the king of early risers, was disCarding 
his dapple gray night-cap, and putting one on ofa 
strawberry red, he immediately commenced arranging 
himself in his best apparel; and the noise he made 
soon awoke me, but I lay still, although not quite pleas- 
ed at having so little sleep, but I was amply repaid by 
the entertainment I derived while he was attiring 
himself. On his countenance joy and fear were fan- 
‘tastically mingled, and all his actions were truly ridi- 
culous. He tried on all the cravats he had before 
he could fix one to his mind, and his clothes were 
brushed over and over again; his hair was sleekly 
combed, and sent forth a sweet perfume; and his hat 
was fitted on the left side of his head, like a ship 





' 
since she has not appeared within an hour of the ap-| 


| letter 
vive him the appearance of ore, || 
possessed of a redundancy of speech; an accoinplish- || 


& female form, of perfect symmetry. It was diverting| 











tiness, and anger, ‘I requested you to leave you 


in the extreme, to see him walk up to a handsome) have shown your politeness by not obeying, and to 
figure, peep ander her bonnet, discover it was not the | show mine towards you, Mr. Detestable, forbid you 


person—his disappointed look, sudden stop, turn on|)upon your peril to follow me!’ 


With that she 


his dee el, look around hum, and set-off toward the next || turned upon her heel, and strode with all the dignity 


lady, that met his eye. 
wre than an hour after the time appointed had pass-|| 


Dick kept parading about till |) of a Chinese empress, another way, leaving me fixed 


and mute, while she was in sight, as the ancient 


ed. His conduct had attracted much attention, and|| Apollo. I soon revived, and have been thinking whe. 


the insignificant smiles of the ladies proclaimed that 
About this time I threw 
asked him the su 


they thought he was crazy. 
myself in his w ay, and ceess he had 
met with.” 

** Rad « nougb,”’ replie d Dick, as his bosom heaved 
* for as yet she still keeps out of sight.” 
‘Is it possible?” 


‘Why 


‘And it shall be-nine, ére I leave this, without be- 


with vexation, 
said 1, in a blaze of surprise. 
"us after seven o'clock '"’ 

holding and speaking to her!" 
‘Poh! Poh!” 


I returned, ** what will be the use, 


pointed time, she will not come at all. Does not the) 


say that, if she did not mect you this morning, 


she would most certainly be here to-morrow.” 

“QO! so it does.—1 had forgotten that.” 

“ Why then, I suppose, you won't remain here any 
‘longs r, but come along with me to breakfast.” 

** fle said nothing, 
ground he had just wearied his limbs on, and then 
/took hold of my arm, and we were retracing our steps 
towards We had not reached the little wicket. 
| when to my astonishment, whom should we meet but}! 
| Miss Tassell; 1 was for a while utterly confounded, 


s home. 


‘Let me consider how J shall act when we first | not having the smallest idea of her being on the Bat. | i 


tery. Dick, on the contrary, expecting her all the’ 


‘morning, Was prepared to accost her, the which he did 


} by his best bow, and leaving me free, stopped to speak 
but, on the contrary, if ber eye beams with a joyful | 


to her. I did not think of looking back to see the 
amazement of the young lady at Dick's forwardness, 
but made the best of my way home. In about ten 
minutes thereafter, Dick came in, his countenance re- 
| plete with disappointment and mortification, and his 


| good-natured spirit, frozen with the cold reception he 


il had received. 


* Bless me, Dick.” said I, in seeming astonish- 
ment, “are you here alieady ?—What has occurred. 
Why, you look as if you had seen something unearth- 
ly ? How could you leave so rouch loveliness 7” — 

 Loveliness !”’ interrupted Dick, “ heavens forbid 
{ ever should possess such loveliness !"” 

‘Lord, Dick! you indeed surprise me, and your 
manner makes me anxious to hear the success of 
your interview ; come, reveal it.” 

‘When I made my bow, I observed, she did not 
return it, but I thought nothing of that at the moment; 
I spoke to her several times, but she in place of an- 
swering, stared on me, as if 1 was some unmannerly 
intrader, and one whom she had never seen before ; 
when I asked her if she would accept of my arm, 
she exclaimed, ‘ What, sir! you must certainly be in 
a mistake!’ This I declare quite confounded me, but 
[soon recovered, and said, ‘I believe not, Miss ‘Tas- 
sell.’ To which words she replied in a scornful man- 
ner, ‘Sir! you may know my name, but I am per- 
fectly conscious, we never exchanged words before; 
and as your company, sir! is highly disagreeable, you 
will show your breeding, sir, if you lay claims to any, 
by instantly leaving me.’ 





when on atack. About balf an hour before the pro- 
pitious hour arrived, he sallied forth to the Battery, 
flourishing, as he went, a cane, (which he had bor- 
rowed of me,) and walking with all the dignity of 
which his simple soul was master. Being a charming 
morning, and wishing to see how he acted, I followed 
him soon after; he did not pereeive me, when I got 
there, for his eye rested not on any being that had not 


“Here was a reply that launched me into a fit or 
amazement, but not so severe as to deprive me of my 
senses, the contents of the letter here took fire upon 


nation of it; accordingly I again addressed myself to 
her, and said, ‘Miss Tassell, I did not expect.’— 
*** Audacious fellow !’ she exclaimed with uplifted 














1) 


my mind, and I was determined to have some expla-| 


| Voice, and deforming her features with disdain, haugh-' 


ther I have been duped or not; however, be that as iy 
_may, I am resolved that Miss Marolina Tassel! shal! 
never have another opportunity of admiring from her 
_window my manly countenance.—” 

“Dick did not keep his word—for he immediatel) 
wrote a letter to Miss Tassell wherein he explained 
how shamefully he had been imposed upon by some 
person unknown—be was sorry for his mistake—he 
humbly implored her pardon—asked an interview— 
was forgiven, and my good friend, would you believe 
it, to-morrow night they are to be married.—It is 
fact, for | am to be one of the groomsmen.—It was « 
foolish thing in me, 1 own, to pen the communication 
whieh deceived a friend, but since my frolic has turn 
ed to such good account, 1 am not now sorry for ir, 
__ for there is, perhaps, no person in existence, who is 
| more deserving of a good wife, and fifty thousand do! 
lars than Diek, and J have managed to give him bot! 


| Here my knavish companion ended his story, «i 
las the hour of retiring to rest was fast approaching, » 


but took one Jong look over the} even though I did not intend it at the time.’ 
| 


bade the Castle good night, deferring laughing at an) 
;more of Mr. Fiddery’s stories for that evening. N 


Se ae 


THE OBSERV ER. R. 








F rom ite ‘Me ntveall ‘Herald. 
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OITY BEAU. 


Tar singular being who passes under the name ot 
the “ City Beau,” is seldom to be seen on the other side 
of Temple bar; at least the grand arena on which he 
figures, and where he displays the qualities and attri- 
butes with which he is gifted, is to be sought for in the 
very heart ofthe city. He is the son of a merchant oi 
reputed wealth and respectability, who has amassed 
his gains by a strict and unvarying attention to busi 
ness, and a keen acquaintance with the votaries ot 
Mammon on the Exchange.—In his early years he is 
taught to reverence the dignity of the Lord Mayor, and 
the privileges of their High Mightinesses the Alde:- 
men: and to consider the place of his birth as the 
finest spot on the globe. About his ninth year he is 
installed a day scholar in one of the best Academies 
which swarm inthe neighbourhood of London, where he 
is initiated into the deep mysteries of the spelling-book 
the Penman’s Companion and the Yonth’s Accouw' 
book. Having conceived a high disdain for whatever 
smacks of classical knowledge, he stores his mind with 
quotations from Shakspeare, the Spectator and Ram- 
bler; and gathers his acquaintance with passing life 
from the columns of a Sunday newspaper. In process 
of time he essays the fashionable accomplishments, 
and divides the leisure which his studies permit be 
tween dancing, flute playing, and cricketting. Four- 
teen years having rolled over his head he becomes the 
junior apprentice in his father’s counting-house ; and 
| then he suddenly starts upon the astonished city as w 
youth of spirit and promise, and one who, with the 
‘hoards of his father may ultimately attain the much 
envied station of Mayor. He is a great favourite with 
the civic beauties at balls and evening parties; and 
piques himself upon the ruddy glow of his cheek, the 
'|dimple in his chin, and the a-la-mode accuracy of his 
dress. The elder damsels, too, like the impertinence 
of the beau, which they construe into a “ manly spirit,” 
‘'and take prudent care to entrap him into their bohea 
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ad quadrifle parties. Released from the gloom of tho| 
Tice on Saturday, he is distracted amid the tempting 
wenes which are proffered to his fancy. The theatre | 
however, is generally honoured with his presence, and | 
ith all the glory of a pint at the Shades, he seats bim-| 
self in one of the dress circle boxes, where he continues | 
to annoy the modest and respectable females who may | 
have met his eye. During the performance he talks | 


loud, and laughs heartily ; aud, anconscious of what has || there is really something so beautiful in the structure 
been doing ou the stage, he sallies out at eleven o'clock \\of the temples, so elegant and gracefal are all the build- 


(just before the Pablican'’s Act seals the doors of the) 
tippling houses,) and speedily digests the frowns, | 
and nods, and menaces which he has called towards | 
yim, in a brace of mutton chops, and genera 
‘goes” of brandy and water. Quarrels with the 
stardians of the night, and card exchanging in the 
streets with strangers (given but to be forgot,) close the | 
eventful drama of the night. It is highnooa day ere | 


} 





he awakes on Sunday; and instead of bending his ||of Portici, which is built on the bed of lava that covers 


steps towards the chapel, where his saintly pappa and | 
mumna are revelling in the luxuries of the spirit, he | 


recollects an engagement with the Misses Hams, to be | they make out to be a theatre, but there is little to be 


their squire to Kew; and of he trips to the ware 


of appointment tightly laced and cravatted. What 


pen can describe the moments of happines which he || deal of the pleasure of the visit. Were this the only 
‘remnant of a buried town to be seen, we should look 
at it with more interest, but Pompeii bas all the charms 
lof daylight and of beauty. 


euijoys in this aquatic expedition? His dexterity at the 
oar, and the sly edgings he gives to the boat, are re- 
marked by his fair companions; and the walk after 
dinner in the green glades, which stretch on every side | 


of Kew, give him an opportunity of whispering the soft) 


witcheries of love into the ear of a giggling, blue-eved | 
nymph, who has been his partner in many a civic ball. 

His life, chequered by these incidents, flows onward 
with the progress of time. At length he settles down 
into asober man of business, marries, is associated as 
partuer with his father, lives in a large brick house 
within half an hour’s ride of Mark-lane, and is known 
on ‘Change as a “ very good mang’ whose bill no 
‘banker would refuse. 


Ce | 








THE TRAVELLER. 


Extract of a letter from Naples. 














ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

“L had a most interesting day yesterday, wander - 
ing over the ruins of Pompeii. Besides the emotions 
that must arise in the mind of any traveller on visiting 
such a scene as this, I, asan artist, found amongst the 
various remaants of this once beautiful city (beautiful 
even in ruins,) many objects of most peculiar interest. 
You know that the best paintings discovered on the 
walls are removed to the museum at Portici, where 
access is easy, and where they may be examined at 
leisure, but the workmen are still going on with their 
arduous labour of removing the dirt and ashes from the 
towa, and every week leads to some new discovery. 
Yesterday we saw a printed wall, from which the 
rubbish was but half removed, and the effect that it 
fas on the mind isindescribable. Graceful and beau- 
tifully painted figures, in all the freshness of their rst 
state, are seen emerging from a bed, where they have 
lain for ages hidden and unknown. Here are shops 
which furnish the necessaries of life, theatres for 
amasement, temples for the worship of the gods, villas 
and noblemen’s houses, with all the contrivances for 
luxury, geadually produced from amongst the ruins, 
and displaying the awful spectacle of a town suddenly 
arrested in all the business and bustle of worldly occu- 
pations ; and it is the more awful because many of the 
printings and works discovered, both here and at Her- 


culaneum, display a moral degradation which cannot 


be contemplated without pain. Here Cicero spent 
much of his tims, and here the philosophers discours- 


able to do in the great work of regenerating their fel- 


on the walls, and were exccuted in the more durable 
material of marble, that the Neapolitans, who are not 











‘ance it has presented since I have been here, I should 
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low men!—Such licentious things are found painted 


particularly nice in such matters, prevent strangers com- 
ing in whore they are at work, for fear of some disco- 
very that would be revolting and disgusting. Where 
it not for these damning proofs of the true state of things, | 


ings, and all the various ornaments of the houses, that 
a mind, delighted with the contemplation of innocence, 
might easity persuade itsell, that here sho held her 
throne, and distributed her favours; and that here a 
race of beings dwelt, who were refined and pare. 

* LT have been down into the only remaining part of 
Herculanoum. The excavations, you kaow, aro all 
filled up for fear of unlermiaing the town and palace 


the ancient city, You are led through a good many 
dark passages (carrying lights in your hands,) which 


seen; and the cold and damp of the place, with the 
hissing noise of scorpions around you, diminish a good 


Here we can wander far 
and linger long. We know Herculaneum is buried in 
lava, but we see Pompeii opened up again to our view ; 
we can stand on the samo pavement on which the an - 
cients stood, and look around over the same delicious 
scene, which excited their admiration and inspised 
their songs. 

“T have not yet asended Vesuvius: till my foot is 
quite well, I shall not attempt it. From the appear- 


not have suspected it to be volcanic. It is as peaceable 
as any hillin England. Not the smallest smoke or 


MISCELLANY. 


Ket ects fram rari publication 


ee ee ee ee —— ee — 


Berne Aug. 2A mont extracrdimary and dutrerang event has lately oc 
curred in ow towa. A Hanorrrian, eigity years of ace, who was fermerty 
a master of arms, reskled at & country come near Berne, with be bie daw 
ters, the ektest of whom wee aged thirty, avd the youngest sateen The fe 
aly were of very retired habits, hat were chiedy coverwed hy (Ne adder ester, 
whe was nated for her unperious dapeition, sed an opposite ty religrmr 
which apprwched te fanaticam. Tt appears that a woung Ragtlebaren, wh 
bal been for come time an accarronal veier io the howe, Leoame e&eitten wu 
ane of the daughters, samt, one fine eventme, a» ihe five seters were taking the 
alr in & Covringe in the avenves of the Fughi, they ovet him in bie evbriotet, 
accompeanted by afivend. After parading ap ead dows tor some time, a0 ex 
change of vehicles was to and accepted by the young ladies, one of 
whom accompanied the Englishman, and hte (vend catered the cariage wit! 
the laclies, A semiler ehanes wae flected wots! the Kaclohian fowad lumee': 
wah the ebjcot of hu thos, with whom he wamedtiately decampod, ant 
the others, hesking he had returned to the howe by another row, qeve hem 
selves ay uneasiness, but conttmeed thew road homeward. On arriving, bow 
ever, they found he had wat returned, and the chiest eter becoming alarmed , 
seut ami informed the police that her siter had heen ran awey with, Phe 
arent day news were heard that the runaways were at Brihourg, to whieh 
ay she immediately vet out, accompanied by ove of her ators, Uelove 

departace, sbe told the (wo remaining, (hai if she were net returned by » 
certam hour, & would be a proef that thew family was dishonored, in whieh 
case it hecame (he duty of them all to renounce life, She required even, aad 
extorted from (hem » solemn oath, that (hey wookd drows themselves i they 
(the two elder steters) were nol returned af the hour mea joaed. On arriving 
at Fritearg, and tinding their sister, whum (bey could aot peruade te return 
to thew paternal beme, the two resolved upon putt thou 8 resclation talc 
effect for which purpose they repaired to the hanks of the Rarme, bet the 
younger on arriving, finding her courage fil, exolimed, © Kill me ster, t 
can never throw myself into the river.” The eldest namediately drew « dog 
grr, Pad was about to perpetrate the fatal deed, when a peasaat coming ap tr 
terrupted the fatal design. It that at this moment an iden crowed 
her mind, and she unmediately despatched the persaat to prevent her other 
(wo sisters from patting their fatal oath aio effect) but, alas! too late, Afar 
having prepared ever) aecewary for their aged futher during the day, they 
Jressed (themselves in thew best apparel, aud oo arrivin, at the hanks of the 
Aar, they fastened themselves with a shawl, aad eulwacmg each oiber, pre 
cipitated themselves into the river, io which pusition their bodies were found 
ome time after. The Englebman and his frend, together with the eldest 
aster, who bave declared all the above circumstances, have heen pui into clos 
coutiaement, and the affair will be hreweht hefere Use tribunals, 





—_———— 
Geographical Accuracy.—A sary » told, motrically perhops, of a 
We wmber af a French Commercial Committee, who, daring a the diveu> 


jon of a treaty between France and the Netherloats, having heard a gn 
Ueman refer to former relations between thew couatry and the Uened Pro- 
vinces exclaimed with some poovishaess, “Stick \ (he questwa, Sir, what 
has it te de with dnuerica!” 

—_—_—_———_—— 
Mr. Garrick, in the early part of his life, performed Ranger with hh 
uncommon spirit, and dressed aud looked the part so well, that a young lag 
of bigh family and fortune fell vieleatly in lowe with him. Mer friends and 
ng tt in vain to reason with her, tavk her to see bem perform Serwh ; the very 
comtemptibte appearance he made in that part wrought a perfeet cure. 


eee ee 
The Weloh Cyclops. Ta a rock upon the Seashore of the Ldwad of Myr 
x pear the South-iast port of Ghrmorgansbire, wis heard out of a chink on 
avity of the Oli, « great nowe as it were of several emiths at work, At one 
@omeut the blewing of aumersus hellows—(hew the ethokes of hammers and 





vapour I can perceive ever issues from it. 
**Rome during the last week of my stay there, was 





the scene of much parade and splendour. As [thought 
it would be the only opportunity of my life, and more- 
over as I was desirous to know how far my mind might 
be affected with it, I. attended all the pompous cere- 
monies ofthe church. The Pope goes through a com- 
plete imitation of the latter acts of the life of Christ, 
and at last prostrates himself before the altar in the 
Sistine Chapel, while the miserere is sung, which is a 
sortof an attempt set to musicdescribing the passion and 
agony of theRedeemer. Every thing that music can do is 
done by the choir—all that acting can do is done by 
the Pope, who certainly performs his part to admira- 
tion; but after all, my Protestant feelings rather par- 
took of horror than devotion, and I recoiled from the 
scenes, as I should from any thing avowedly blasphe- 
mous; in truth, there is so much of the ludicrous mix- 
ed up perpetually with the pious observances of the 
Ronans, that one cannot choose but laugh even at their 
most solemn ceremonies. The fast of Lent, in which 
is ordered the most rigorous abstinence from flesh, is 
atan end on Easter-day, and then you see all the 
tables of the eating houses decorated with flowers, and 
the joints of the meat gilded and illuminated. Blad- 
ders of fat hung out at the ham shops brilliantly orna- 
mented, and every thing seems sweating with greasy 
joy, that the days of fasting are over, and that the sea- 
son is again restored, when all may eat, drink, and be 
merry. The illumination of St. Peter’s, and the splen- 
did fireworks from the Castle Angela, finish the whole 
matter. As the rockets fly up and disperse in the air, 
all remembrance of the penance and abstainance of 
Lent vanishes.—-The giarne di grasso (days of fat) are 
commenced, and the whole of the people give them- 





sound of anvils—the turning of grindstoves— the Rising of showl-g ubs---aud the 
dawes of an unmeuse furnace, 


— + 

Dover, Sept. 5---Terrific Plight.--- Che Terrilio Flight, as it was anaoun 
ced, of Mr. Courtney, the American Phenowenon, from the heights at Dover 
to the rope walk in the Bay, touk place this evening about Awe o'clock ln 
consequence of handhiils being distrthuted (gr some time previous, aa intense 
interest pervaded the inhabiants awl visiters who assembled iu such numbers 
to witness the fact, as we beheove have mot met together here «ines the diner 
ba: kation of the late Queen, A rope of two ant a half inches in circumfers 
eace and two huodred am! thirw-six fathows, or foar man tred and sixty yards 
in length, was made fast to an anchor on the Heights and aretched \ & cape 
stern of the Rape walk, no so tight but that a segment was formed by a prop 
being placed near the eud. Every necessary preparation heing mule, ha wis 
empealed under the rope hy «tays or braces at the shoulder, waist, and ove 
fowt, at each of which parts a sbeated block traversed oo the rope, havin: 
both bands at liberty, he waved « small ced fag in exch, whic cowtract- 
ed with his white dees, hid an imposing eTeei. tle was started oF the pre- 
cipice head foremost, amide the shouts of thoutanle, aol the relooity with 
whieh he descended & almost increlable: the fretion of the blocks on the 
rope caused (hein to smoke considerably, and just in nineteen seconds from thy 
time of his departure, he reaghed nearly to the opposite side of the Pent, 
thea ap accumulation of mud on the rope and the segment therect, caused 
hin to top rather abruptly and he war taken into a boat appareutty somewhat 
exhausted, and brought shore. We waderstan |, should the ou slrintions 
m vking for hira wawer his wishes, he iateads making auvther desceut from a 
higher part of the Clif down ‘v the Mier head 


o> 

Musical prodigy -—A late British per iwdical publication contains ® memo 
of an uncommon wusical genius, which has attracted much aotice in London, 
From her tender age she has received the appellation of the “ Lafant Lyra.” 
She is a native of Ireland, aud of a respectable family, whose reduced ci cum- 
stances have compelled them to exbibit thew child to obtein a comfortable 
wu t. We are infuemed by this memoir, that she manifested her museca! 
ta at the early age of nine months, and that when che was sixitea months 
old, she could sing with correctness every lune which -he had a» +00. tui y 
of hearing —She performed on the harp at the public concerts ia Dublin be- 
fore she was four years old, and when she wae unable to climb the chair on 
which she mack ae Her ear is 90 fine. ant her taste so correct, that on 

the le of any tune, she can innnediately pt the hase to © accord- 
ing to ‘he rules of composers. if she hears any hand or indrament in the 
street, she mney by ap the air, and plays it of impromptu. Her memo 
ty is so retentive, that she easily plays upwards of six bunds od of mune 
without notes. She is now about bee youre of gn, cad tan aivantelanine don 
Gifty thousand visiters to witness her wonlerful performances. 











f our recollegtiva us aright, several of the Musicians ex- 
hibited a precocity of talent’ Handel, when he was about nine years of 
wae Clo, On aaly ts etielate ot Bo copie Ov Sali, BS pate bes 

weekly, a“ 
aaa Dering the last yor, we received intelligence of a bey whe de ed 
the French court by the facility we executed dif- 
Gcult of music. Sab wo So eat recsons cap Ganson wee tas Cigtey 

such astonishing prematurity of (alents as 
aS . 
Comptiment—There scarceiy ever was a finer compliment "paid 
tla, tay tht pick Dena Sa addressed to a wife, who was always 
“y always are making a ef your 
Bat bt _ ve So on 
may 
foie nedeteenScies 











ed on the beauty of virtue. But how little were they 








selves up to merrimeut and pleasure.” 
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THE ESSAYIST. 
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Original 
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THE WINyD. 


Tue inestimable and intrinsic value of lite rary ac- 


quirements, will be readily admitted by every liberal 


and uuprejudiced mind—no eulogimun of mine is re- 
quired to set forth its charms, or recommend it to the 4 
adnuwration of all who are susce ptible to real pleasure ; 
{ 


the beneficsl influence resulting from their attainment | 


is tt hi aud at kn ) bor . by all whe prstly prees ite , 
the comforts of life. What can tend more tothe eleva. || 
tion Of the human acter, than au due attention to 


the cultivation: | wious faculty with which we}] 
are endowed: wi h will enable us to scharee com 
petemtiy aud! y the numerous and complhicat 

ed duues ani to our ** vo through lite 
The wonder: Deo of edu i. to solten an 
harmoanme the a tion, ts mantested wherever 
merited allents " wwe iits mculcations \ 

it refines and «| he une | faculties, and height 


1} 


ens the charms of social intercourse, $0 i melorates 


ilized by the stroneer sex, to the great exclusion of 
and expands th ait; expels from it the poisonous 
. : those for whom these remarks are particularly cesign-| 
baleen Of pernicious vi id fits it for the recep- || 
ed, vet to every tinpartial and liberal observer, it} 
tron of \ sud el yes Virtue from its rich | 
would seem, that they are pecult rly adapted to the}! 
and extiaustl we can uw materials for solid | 
situation of the sex, whose destination in life restricts} 
use, puival ( if , Or ¢ nal embellishments. || 
ithetntoaimore limited sphere of action,—the sameness 
Composed of | both w {and ornamental, t . 
' ol the scenes through which they pass, together with 
can be mad ei ient to i nterest Wn picasures . i 
ihe retirement to which they spend their tune, must}; 
in bile s besact i ishity wu with @ pu ort to the j 
wecessarily call for resources in order to pass off that 
os | i) le adit ‘ i j in SOCreTY. ; | 
most a . fim pleas intly, and agreeably :-—to enable them to 
But as vet on 1 vo thie ial i . apparent to} “f , 
° , . Hyacqgu t themsetyve ( he meceunmbe nt dutres, with pro 
4) » ou ij ve i ! ! eo ! tT merence ) 
every t priety to themselves, and advantage to others also, it 


the difieulti« S that spyeest tbe erpootunt: a } Te ihe sé 


can beatiained. fF arbe it tromme to pt to place 
before the eyes of those who 


unworthy lines, a fanciful view or immaginary delinea 


muy glance Over these 


tion of the path that ke ads to the tree ol Kk iowledyge sv? 

' , ! 
Buch an att mpt would be as al i $s useloss, andj 
would meet with merited cont ipt. On the comtrary 
allow me to say; that notwiths and y the reat im 


provers it, whit ha the prese mt mn is extibut of tim | 
parting knowledge, has gre ithy facilis 
tion thereof, sti 


labours to be 1) 


ated the ac quisi 
ithere remains, and ever must remain, 
i formed, diffieulties to be overcom pand) 
endured by every individual, who wishes 


to obtain this golden prize. 


privath nsto | 
This, however fai frome | 
diminishing, must necessarily enchance the value of 


the treasure when obtained :—for it seems to be one of | 


i 


the decrees of Superior Wisdom, that toil, and assidui- || 


ty should be the price of every thing really valuable ; 


which causes the enjoyment of the object tobe in pro 
portion to the lab mts and diligence that were required 
to ingpre its possession.—These unavoidable hardships 
(if such they may be called and such they doubtless ap- 
pear, to a young, and iwexperienced mind, unacens- 
tomed to literary research) yet have their advantages ona 
for while they are thusrescuing, and securing the mind | 
from the shackles of ignorance, and providing ap an | 
‘idote for many of the evils incident to a life of mor- 
tality, the constant requisition ofthe faculties, affords a} 
salutary exercise ; tending to promote the strength and 
purity of the mind, by opposing a firm resistance to 
the dangers of idleness, and the iitiusion of vices re- 
sulting therefrom besides these they seem to be 
acting as preparatory instructers, which by subjecting 
the mental system to these early privations, fortifies 
and fits it for the assault of that series of trials and 
misfortunes, which play about the footsteps of every 
terrestrial traveller. 

In aState like this, where pleasure and pain are in- 
separably connected, where happiness cannot be found 
without alloy, where disappointments follow each 
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-- hour 


jdevotion of all, 


iwell informed mind we wre 


| par , 


rij ears 


CO pe suve the 


cultivated understanding, have hitherto been monopo 


iwWili be requisite tial they 


june er every ciucumstunce ot the great st 





—— — 


lother tm quick succession, where impending calani-| 


ies, that our lintted capacities can neither foreses 


' 
/nor prevent, rush on us and threaten the demolition of 


earthly happiness, how necessary and how com- 


wrtable is it to be prepared with resources, to repel 


hew force, and counteract in a degree their banetul et 
ects |—these resources are to be obtained from the 
ountiful fountain of literary munificence ; from this) 
vever-failing source, flow streams of exhaustless enjoy - 


nent, a balm for every mental wound, and a charm! 


ven for the pangs of affliction. 
I flatter mvself no greater argument will be re quired 
© Hlastrate the merits of |) erary studies, or any giecat 
Yoainducement wecessary to 
than the « 
vendent of any other source :—for from the stores of a 
! 


rain the adiniration, and! 
joyments they yield inde 

enable to derive our 
ind most exalted pleasures,—pleasures that 
doin omr juvenile days, render us respected in ou 
md enable us to support with dignity, and 


unavoidable infirmities of old ave 


Though the comforts and blessings resulting from a 


} 


i should have be 


jualified by every possible regard, tothe regulation of; 


- - ' 
their principles, by «a strict and early attention to the 
uluvation of them unde: standings. 


Let me then seriously exhort all such as wish to be- 


rome useful aud ornamental members of society, to! 


devote a due portion of their tine to the acquirement| 


of such knowledge, as will enab!> them to move tran- 


quilly along in the channel marked out for them by 


i Providence; and lay a foundation, for the enjoyment 


attainable 
jh appioess.—Suffer not the daysot your youth, thatten- 


‘der season, so favourable to improvement, to pass un- 


lunencumbered with worldly cares, veadily imbibes and 


} 
' 
he led by, when the mind, free from prejudice, and/|| 
| 
' 
| 


jretains the impressions of every friendly adinonition— 
i devote that interesting period to the attainme nt of that, 


bane of unfading ver- 
dure, thet will encircle the brow, where beauty once 
reigned, and continue to charm and command respect, 
ind admiration, even alter that boasted, 
ble aud transient boon hath passed away. 


but perisha-}} 
Ss. W. B. 











~ HE RE POSITORY. 





Ov igival. 


REPUTATION. 


* Nam proprive telluris berum natura nec illum, 
“ Nec me, nee quenquaw sistua.” Hor. 


* Usus communis aquarum est, 
“ Ne solem proprium natura, nec aera feen, 
“ Nec tenues undas, La publica munera veni.” 


Ovid Met. 1. 6. 
Ir is an affair of great moment, for any one who 
would prosper in the world, to get the world’s favor. 
When distinction has once singled out a man from the 
crowd, and set him before the eyes of the world ; when, 
from any cause, it has become fashionable to esteem 


him, and personal merit, or some fortunate accident, 








or the influence of friends, one or all have raised him 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 





, quent recurrence to the public view 


| 
sen pres roustly || 












above bis fellows, ut is exceedingly easy to retain his 
nigh place. When a song is tuned to his praise, the 
world will follow in the tull chorus, and swell the notes 


to the highest possible compass. Almost every thing 


'is easy to him; for the multitude considering only his 


great name, or the space it fills in society by its fre- 
, look not after the 
qualities upon which it is built, or the circumstances 
by which it comes into public notice; but are ready, 
on all oceasions, to receive him with respect, and to 
sive him their confidence in matters the most opposite 
om 
rhey 


gard every action with favour, and 


io bis modes of life and unsuited to his talents. 


re disposed to re 


ready to assign a good motive for conduct which they 
would not justify in another. And on the contrary it 
is true, as ‘Tacitus has said, “conflata magna invidia, 
seu bene seu male gesta premunt,” his deeds, be they 
voud ov bad, when distorted by the public odiam, press 


him to the dust. Aud there is an old and familiar 


saying to the same purpose, which, though expressed 
in Strong language ts, in the main true, “that one man 


inay steal a hoise while another may not look over 


’ 


he hedge.”’ It should therefore be the first object of 
_a young man, on entering the world, to secure its good 
opinion. ‘To this end let him aim at pre-eminence in 
something that is most valued io the community of 
which he is a part. [If the society is literary, or (whicl 
listhe same thing) if ut think itself so, and extend « 
couragement to literary men and simile on lite 
forts, let him excel in some popilar branch of jearnis 
orseience. tit profess Lo surpass Other Communitics 
in religious zeal, he is the best man who is the joost 
zealous in performing his christian deaties and ontrnns 
this neighbours in the active exercise of the christian 
ivirtues. If it take pleasure in parade and ostentation, 
and have a relish for luxury and the refinements of 
lite, even be will be sure of a favourable rece plion who 
lexhibits a polished exterior or a fine equipage, or who 
his gay accomplishments and diverting talents is 
able to contribute to the gratification of a refined taste. 
‘There is a sort of reputation without character, that 
is, not baving any particular character attached to it, 


ior unplying the possession of any particular quali 


‘ities. Such ts acquired by station, by a forward and 


iuistling demeanor, Or by any circumstance that op: 
Thus 


preachers, actors, and circus-riders, and many others, 


jrates to bring one before tie public eve. 


have a celebrity which is a necessary attendant upon 
their station, even though they 


should never be dis- 
tinguished above others in their profession. 

I have already mentioned the celebrity that is ob 
tained from excellence in some of the popular or diver- 
ting accomplishments, and also that notoriety that 
arises from station, though unaccompanied by any de- 
finite superiority. But the reputation that is gained 
| by solid merit, by a good disposition, piety of heart and 
‘integrity of life, by excellence in the severe or useful 
| parts of learning, or by noble actions, depends not 
|upon fashion, and can hardly fail to raise its possessor 
jin spite of any untoward circumstances, and of all the 
opposition of rivalry or envy. In almost every othe: 
human possession, though it is rue that every man is 
the maker of his own fortune, yet it is also true that 
‘*time and chance happen to all,”’ and that accidents 
beyond bis control may frustrate his plans and neutral- 
ize all his efforts. But in this he must depend, and he 
may doit confidently, on his own wisdom and streng!! . 
The lustre that belongs to virtue every man must a 
quire by his own unwearied exertions; and as this ce- 
lebrity cannot be advanced by any frivolous accom- 
plishments, or augmented by the influence of friends 
or fortunate circumstances, so it can hardly be baffled 
by adverse events, or lost by change of station, or de- 
stroyed by the variations of fashion and the popular 








favour. In our country, if in no other, “ the earth is 
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nature’s own, and she has made none to be master of) 


remainder of his life; will cheat no more, and will | 
it,”” but will give it, a rich posession, to all her worthy) 


leisurely repent of his sins. By pursuing this course | 
children. Here, at least, honours are for those that || of conduct, he evidently becomes a Regwe and a} 
deserve them, and glory stands with open arms to em-|| Thief. ‘Thus is his honowrable name again lengthen- | 
brace all who desive her favour. Here no man is born|jed. He attends regularly divine service; no one is) 





to renown; but, like the sun, and the air, and the lim-|/ seen oftener at social and religious mectings. If he} 
pid waters, it is free to all who seek it. N.L.|\ meets with a depraved person, he gives that person) 


aes 200d advice—which advice, were he to follow himself, 
would make him acoeptable im the eyes of an offended | 
Deny. When a man has gone thus far im the ways of 











THE REFLECTOR. 


(Original sin, and pursued that path for so long a time, and hs-! 


THE LIAR. 


tened unto her precepts with such undeviating atten 





tion, he becomes hardened, and is not too good to 


Avdressed to the Young. 


ly into the dark »5yss, when naught is to be found 
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the passage of years gone by; his eye was sunkey 
and its glimmer showed like the mockery of its forme: 
ray; his cheek was flushed, not with the clow of joy 
but the heetic hue of fevered passion ; ‘twas a sun 
ray upon a snow-wreath, gilding, yet consuming its 
substance. His step had lost its elasticity, and fell 
on the ear, like the tread of one, weary and way 
worn. He paused. A few with cold greetings cann 
and welcomed him; but he loosed their unnerved 
grasp, and went from them; then with his bot lip, he 


pressed the chill hand of one, whose heart alone was 


iltrue— "twas his mother: for the sire had cone to rest 


and shumbered with his fathers! ‘The wanderer rais 


conmmit the most horrid crimes. He sinks more deep-|jed his head—his eye roved around, and it fell or 


strangers. He was an alien in his natal hall alone 


r<. & 
ey but wretchedness and misery. His dealings be come |jamidst a moving worlda stray aue amid a joyous 
Liars are certainly the most despicable and miser-|jat length so slanderous and inexpressibly dishonou: ‘ithrong; uawelcomed though a wanderer, Deanty 


able beings that exist. Ifa liar speaks, he is sensible, | able, that it is impossible for him longer to escape Le looked upon him—'twas the ray of a winter moon; for 


that mo person who ts acquainted with his pernicious|| observation of those around him. The eyes of so- || her heart stirred not in its apathy; yet to some, re 


habit, will believe what he says, though it should be||ciety are opened, they behold standing before them | |membrance seemed to send the thouehts of oth: 


1} 
true asthe gospel. What dependence is there to be!||a hardened villain. He perceives he is at length dis- idays, and they turned away blushing. And there wer 


placed on a har? None. He is despised by every sen-|| covered. He determines to be in future fair im all his 
sible man, and his life is made miserable, for no per-|| dealings, and to seek peace in the sight of heaven.—| 
son who has any regard for his own character and re | Alas! it is too late. The officers of justice seize | 
putation, will associate with a liar. Deprived of the} upon him. Resistance is vain. He is thrown into pri-| 
society of his fellow beings, he knows not what course || son—to day look at the man who was yesterday belov- | 
to pursue, whereby he may regain the good will of his|/ed by all who knew him. He reflects upon she aw-| 
neighbours, which by his foolishness he has lost. | fuluess of his situation. His character is for ever gone, | 
When he discovers his real situation, when he finds||never to be redeemed; his reputation is lost, he is| 
that he isdespised by Those who formeily loved him,||placed among the basest of mankind. Despair takes | 
und is no longer looked upon with a favourable eve,||hold of his weak mind. He becomes again hardened | 
his only resource, whereby he may re-establish his||by necessarily associating with his fellow prisoners. | 
character and reputation, is to turn, or rather pretend||Could be have been kept out of prison, perhaps he 
to turn—ChAristian. might have become a good man, and an ornament to 

He is now justly termed a Hypocrite, for he con \| society ; but justice must be satisfied. Instead of 
ceals his diabolical designs under the truly imposing} leaving his native country, when the term of his im-| 
and delighting cloak of Christianity. ‘Thus he is at|;prisonment has expired, and in some distant climes! 
once a Liar anda Hypocrite, and | hope that I sh i})| where he is not known, endeavouring to establish! 
prove, before 1 abandon the subject, to the satisfaction|/that which he has by his foolishness lost for ever in 
of all, that this man through the foolish practice of ly. | his own, he stil associates with those wretches who! 
ing, will deserve a Jonger title to his name before his have for a time past been his sole companions, and! 
life is finished. jlenters still more deeply into crime. ‘Thus he goes on, 

Under the cloak of Christianity, that pure, that! 
heavenly feeling, he practises all those base arts, which him a stumbling-block, and is not satisfied until he 


and continues to pursue that path which has been to 


the devil alone can devise. In the entire and close|jends his days in prison, and finishes bis unhappy and} 
pursuit of gain, he acts dishonourably towards his fel-|| guilty life by an ignominious and shameful death. | 
low-men. He practises all kinds of fraud. He has|| After tracing this through every line, you will not, 
gone so far under his imposing disguise, and though||cannot but acknowledge its truth. And will you still | 
men know it not, yet that tender and upbraiding||persist in that practice, which, together with idleness, is 
thing, his conscience tells him he is a cheat. Oh!||the root of all evil? Ah! it is well, I can picture to 
what a bane to every manly feeling, when his con-||myself your determination. It is, I will follow the 
science upbraids him with what he is doing, he feels|| paths of true religion, for “ail her ways are pleasant-| 
the sting of that fiend; vet, it is like an alarm-clock, || ness, and all ber paths are peace.” 
placed in your room to awake you betimes in the a 
morning. ‘The attempt is successful for a short time, THE 
but it becomes at length familiar to your ear, and you|| ———___________ 
listen no longer to the friendly call, In this manner Original 
he continues to stray through the path of life, erring 
at every step, and his load of sin and guilt increasing 
at every movement. He has now grown old in sin, “A change came oer the spirit of my dreaw.” 

though looked upon by man as a follower of God.|| A Lapse came over my vision, and its spirit chang- 
His tongue acknowledges bis name, while his heart||ed; 1 stood once more in the gay hall, and there was 
is fardrom him. Oh, sinner! awake from the sleep|| feasting; and revelry held her sway over all hearts: 
of sin, and let not the wrath of God wreak vengeance||once more ‘twas a natal day—yet ‘twas not his, the 
on your gui/ty soul! This seeming Christian is now||boy, whose spirit woke the first carousal; he was a 
initiated in the ways of sin and guilt, and but a few|| wanderer, a lone one on the earth: but ‘twas a new 
acts will bestow upon his name a longer title. Being |;hope, which rose, when his had set. All hearts were 
what we have already proved him to be, he follows||gay—the eye glistened, and the cheek was bright, as 
that path which is a death-stroke to every tender feel-jjonce before; the wine was sparkling, and the mad 
ing. Having thus far emerged into the deep recesses||throng moved to the spell of harmony, in the sweet 
of sin, he thinks it is but fair-dealing to pilfer a little.||poetry of motion. And there he stood, the second 
He pictures to himself the benefit, which the follow-||hope, laughing and joyous; the spell of pleasure was 
ing of such a course will afford him over bis neigh-||around him, and the radiance of happiness shone full 
bours in their worldly affairs. He will soon be rich ;||upon him; suddenly the wanderer entered; he had 
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ANOTHER DREAM. 














he will purchase a beautiful villa; live happily the grown to manhood, and time had traced upon his brow 


jaged ones, who tottered by him, in dull forgetiatness 


or paused to give a chiller welcome. The wandere: 
idrooped his head:—on his cheek lingered a solitas 

Thought 
rushed darkly on his mind—they were the wild wave 


jtear, nature wiung from his lone heart 
lot a midnight sea—each was a history —te natal feast 
jwhen his own star shone in the firmament it was 
idimmed—the very hall where the white-haived sin 
thad blessed his youth—he slept, and bis spirit bad 
| fhe dt—The one, the innocent one, whose joy was bir 


jown reflected upon a face whose beauty Jiad dimpled 


| | rappiness, the smile of a soul in bliss—her eve-ghanc: 


iwas on another, ‘The wanderer moved around—the 
lold shrunk back as if the spirit of contagion had come 
Lear and the young ran shuddering, as if his brow 
had borne the flaming cross. All hearts were ehilled, 
except one, and she sat weeping—it was his mother | 
and she loved him for his very loneliness. He paus 
led—upon his brow there seemed to @it a mystery of 
ifancy, and wild thoughts came flashing from his eye, 
for his mind was a world, and he had peopled it with 
junearthly fancies, and its sun was a bright ray of 
ipoesy; he had been a wanderer in the shadow of ex. 
listence, and lived for himself alone; beauty bad simil 
ed upon him, but it was with a ray which withered ; 
he had tasted its pleasures, and drunk its perfume—the 
one was a thorn, the other a poison; none had clung 
to him, fdr he was not of them; he had gone forth 
alone, and now alone he stood within his natal hall! 
He was a marvel to bimself; and there he stood, a 
blighted one; the lightning had blasted—and one by 
one the tendiills of friendship had fallen from him 
The spirit of music breathed throughout the air; the 


tables glittered with the splendour of the feast; the 


wine was mantling in the high crowned goblets, and 
the voice of mirth was around the board—yet the wan- 
derer was alone. 

Again they were at the banquet; then came the 
pledging, but the sire was not, and the gay hope otf 
the first feast was silent; sudden he stood among 
them: his soul seemed gathered in his bright eye; it 
flashed a large farewell—the wanderer was gone for 
ever! 

The vision fled, the enthusiast and his fate was 
but the shadowed image of my fancy; and yet "twas 
tike reality. 








It is said that the servants employed in the royal families 
of Europe, take an oath not to divulge any thing connect- 
ed with the broils or private habits of their masters and 
mistresses. 

The skeleton now exhibiting sn Londen, was about to in- 
sure his /ife, at one of the public offices there. He was told 
that they did not insure bones, but if he was married, they 
would insure bis rib. 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 






THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 4 iD LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





the same direction as the Messiah, thereby intimatiog that 


those wars which have accompanied the progress of the |) 
_|| Christian religion, and of which he is the type and emblem, | 
jare a part of the divine scheme for effectaally diffusing it || ~~ 
throughout the whole earth. It will be observed, that the || 
Manyof our readers have doubtless seeg it anvounced || porse in this instance is caparisoned as a war-hortse ; bat || 





warrior armed with ‘the great sword.’ He is advancing in 





THE DRAMA. 
Or gal 

















COOPER AND CONWAY. 
On Monday evening these favourites of the public ap. 


in the city papers, that Mr. Dunlap is now employed, and ithose of Death and the Messiah are without reins, being || peared together for the first time this season, in the charac 


has nearly Gnished a copy or rather imitation of this ce-| 


iebrated picture of Mr. West —Mr. West's picture was on||beyond this character shows in one division the Romans 
a very large scale. Mr Dunlap's is something smaller, and | under Titus returning with the spoils of Jerasalem, and in 


will be about twenty feet by twelve. 
The fellowing accouut and criticism of Mr. West's origi-| 


wal plan, was written at the time of its exhibition in Lon- 





don in 1818, by an eminent connoissecar 

The general effect proposed to be exercised by this picture 
ta the terrible sublime, and its various modifications, until 
lost in the opposite extremes of pity and horror, a sentiment 
which painting bas 60 seldom attempted to awaken, that a 
particular description of the subject will probably be ac- 
‘eptable to the public 

in poetry the same effect is produced by a few abrupt 
and rapid gleams of description, touching, as it were with 
fire, the features and edges of a general mass of awful ob- 
acurity ; but in painting such indistinctness would be a de- 
fect, and imply that the artist wanted the power to portray 
the conceptions of his fancy. Mr. West was of opinion, 
that, to delineate a physical form, which in its moral im- 
pression would approximate to that of the visionary Death 
of Milton, it was necessary to endow it if pessible with the 
appearauce of superhaman strevgth and energy: he has 
therefore exerted the utmost force and perspicuity of his 
pencil on the central figure. He has depicted the King of 
ferrors with the physiognomy of the dead in a charnel- 
house, but animated almost to ignition with inextinguish- 
uble rage—placed on bis bead the kingly crown, and cloth- | 
ed the length of bis limbs with a spacious robe of funereal | 
sable, His uplifted right hand holds no sceptre, but is in-| 
twined with the serpent who first brought death into the 
warld, and he launches his darts from both hands in all di- 
rections with a merciless impartiality. His horse rushes 
forward with the universal wildness of a tempestuous ele- 





rent, breathing livid pestilence, and rearing and trampling || 
Behind him is seen i 


with the vehemence of unbridled fury. 
an. insidious demon bearing the torch of Discard, with | 
woystrous progeny of the reptile world— 
* All prodigious things, 
Aboininable, unutterable, and worse 
Tban tables yet have feign'd or fear conceiv'd 
Gorgons and bydras, and chimeras die.” 


¢he Ministers of Hell, who had ‘ power given to them over | 
the fourth part of the earth, to kill with sword, and with) 
bunger, and with disease, and with the beasts of the earth.’ 
The next character on the canvas in point of conse- 
quence, is the Rider on the White Horse. As he is supposed 
to represent the gospel, it was requisite that he should be) 
invested with those exterior indications of purity, excel- 
lence, and dignity, which are associated in our minds with 
the mame and offices of the Messiah. But it was not the 
Saviour healing and comforting the afflicted, or ‘the meek 
and lowly Jesus,” bearing with resignation the scorn and 
hatred of the scoffing multitude, that was to be represented 
—it was the King of kings going forth ‘ conquering aud to 
conquer,’ to bruise the head of the serpent, and finally to 
put all things under his feet. 
a solemn countenance, expressive of a mind filled with the 
thoughts of a great enterprise; and he advances onward in 
his sublime career with that serene majesty in which Divine 
Providence continues through the storms aod commotions 
of the temporal world, to execute its eternal purposes. He 
is armed with a bow and arrows, the force and arguments 
of truth, and leaves behind him as passing vapour all those 
terrible tumults and phantoms which make up the auxillia- 
ries and retinue of death. At the first view he seems to be 
oly a secondary character, but on considering the business 
of the scene, it will be obvious that he is the great leader, 
and that all the others but follow in his train, and carry into 
effect the inferior objects of his heavenly mission, as he 
goes towards that glorious region, in which appear ‘the 
gouls of them that were slain for the word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held.’ 
The third of the apocalyptical character is the Rider on 
the Red Horse. Mr, West has represented him simply as a 





'|trast the surrounding horrors with images of tenderness 


guided only by the will of their riders. The prophetic vista 





the other Crusaders contending with Saracens. 

Behiod the Messiah and the Warrior, the Rider on the | 
Black Horse is seen coming forward. He is represented 
with the steady countenance of a mao scrupulous in bis es- 
timate of things; stera in his decisions, and likely to require 
the execution of his adjudications with the unrelenting so- 
lemaity of a terrible judge. He bears those balances in his 
hands in which mankind are ‘ weighed and found wanting,’ 
and pestilence and famine are seen before him in the form 
of a wretched woman, and an emaciated man, absorbed in 
the feelings of their own particalar misery. He follows the 
two preceding characters, and is supposed to typify that 
skeptical philosophy, which affects to estimate Christianity 
by the temporary circumstances that have atisen in the 
course of its progress, while it is itself bat a part of the 
great cloud of mysteries which eovelopes the present and 
future purposes of religion 

The dowestic groap in the foreground represents a fa- 
mily belonging to that class of society who are supposed to 
be safe beyond the reach of the ordiaary casualties of life, 
but who are still not farther remote from the darts of Death. 
It is here that the painter has attempted to excite the strong- 
est degree of pity which his subject admitted, and to con- 
and beauty. The mother, in the prime of life, is represent- 
ed as having expired in the act of embracing her children, 


jae of Pierre and Jaffier, in the tragedy of Venice Pre 


served, 

Few tragedies in the English language, possess greate: 

charms, both to the auditor and reader, than Venice Pre 

‘served. Though some have questioned the purity of the 
lesson which it conveys, as discouraging to the efforts of 
the oppressed, against the tyrrany under which they suffer, 
\it mast be plain to any other than a superficial observer, 
\that its plot avd catastrophe bold forth a warning equally 
impressive, both to despots, and to the frieuds of freedom. 
We think no tragedy with which we bave any acquain- 
tance, developes, more naturally, the consequence which 
woald result from a combination of such characters as are 
embodied in the work, in the pursuit of such an object as 
theirs is supposed to be ; allowing this to be the case, the 
moral of the story cannot be otherwise than good, for who 
can doubt the purity of instruction derived from truth and 
jnataure. The existence of the plot which gives rise to the in. 
|cidents of the drama, proclaims tbe fact, that tyrants can 
never restiv safety ; that, however vigorous their efforts to 
repress every feeling of independence in those beneath 
them, some few brave hearts will ever be found, who, reck- 
less of every consequence of failure, fear not to ivfuse theif 
own spirit into the bosoms of others, and strike open or se- 
cret blows, against the frowning giant of despotism. On 
the other hand, the failure of the enterprise, and the er- 
rors which caused it, solemoly admonish all who would en- 
gage in such undertakings, first to examive well the purity 
and durable nature of their motives, and to beware of such 





and the wo of sudden death is still more emphatically ex- 
pressed in the lovely infant that has fallen from her breast. 


The husband that deprecates the wrath of the hideous spec- | 
tre that advances over them all, while the surviving daugh- | 





He is therefore painted with | 


ter catches hold of her mother, sensible only to the loss 
which she has sustained by the death of so kind a parent. 
In the other groups, which form the right hand division 
jim the picture, the artist has shown the anarchy of the com- 
| bats of men with the beasts of the earth. The chief of the 


‘haman figures in this division, is one in the act of launching | 
|| his javelin at a lion, which has seized and brought down a 


man and hishorse. In the character with the javelin, Mr. 
| West has endeavoured to delineate that species of courage- 
}ous muscular strength, which enables some men to face with 
jan undaupted countenance the rage of the most ferocious 
animals. ‘The sedate bravery of his look affords a fine con- 
trast to the alarm and terror of the man who is seized by 
\the enraged lion, which he had wounded with his spear. 
Below them is a youth who has broken his lance in the com- 
bat, and received a fatal blow on the head ; behind them, a 
|horseman comes forward with an uplifted sword, in the act 
‘of striking ut a lioness that is springing upon him and his 
horse. But the story of this group would have been incom- 
plete, had the lions not been shown conquerors to a certain 
extent, by the two wounded men who are thrown down as 
overcome beneath the hoofs of the horse of Death. The 
one with his back towards the spectator seems to regain his 
strength, and by still holding his dagger, indicates a wish 
to renew the fight; the other, irrecoverably dashed out of 
the combat, and having lost its weapon, grasps at the head 
of his horse with useless exertion of bewildered sense. The 
pyramidal form of this large division is perfected by a furi- 
ous bull torn by dogs as he tosses on his horns the body ofa 


youth. In this portion of the picture the firmament is rent 
asunder by bursts of lightning, and a distant group is seen 
startled by the death of a young man who has been struck 
with tbe thunderbolt, and whose friends support him in their 
arms. The interest of the episode is increased by the figure 
of a young woman flying from the scene in terror, but who 
is still induced to look back with affection for the victim. 

The principle of destruction is exemplified through every 
part of the subject. In the upper region of the clouds the 
audacious eagle is seen pouncing on the heron, and near 
the dead serpent in the foreground the affectionate dove 


associates as are liable, by their liceutiousness or cruelty, 
to create disgust or dissention among their fellows, or 
from their weakness of resolution, to forsake the cause in 
which they have embarked. 

Of this latter kiud, is Jaffier; a man of more passion 
than Grmness, and deficient in moral rather than in physi- 
cal courage. He joined the conspiracy in a moment af 
desperation, when he was burning witb hatred against the 
world which had wronged him, and above all, thirsting for 
revenge on Priuli who had treated him with cruelty. Had 
he still been able to live in affluence, he would have cared 
but little for the tyrrany of the senate, or the sufferings of 
the people. It was then quite natural, that after the first 
warmth of his feelings had sabsided, a slight cause should 
induce him to abandon the rash resolution he had formed. 
Pierre, on the contrary, was a man of genuine bravery and 
resolution, who needed not passion to stimulate him. He 
saw, that when the abuses of a government arrive to a cer- 
tain height, a change is necessary, though it must be < - 
complished by the most sanguinary means. Though there 
is too much ground for asserting, that he was rather 
careless about the means which must accomplish his lauda- 
ble object, yet, from the open-hearted generosity of his dis- 
position, we have every reason to believe, that he was ac- 
tuated, if not by pure philanthropy, at least by the most 
laudable ambition, in attempting this great work of refor- 
mation. His gayety was not, as some critics assert, assumed 
to give a fairer colour to his dark and treacherous designs ; 
his spirits were naturally of that aspiring kind which could 
keep up their natural tone in situations where less buoyant 
minds would sink into gloom, — 

The basenness of Renault, and the unnecessary eruelty 
to which he urges his coadjutors, in the prosecution of their 
designs, was a principal cause of their failure ; and he, more 
than Jaffier, was the Judas of this party. His refusal to 
accept the pardon of the senate, could not have arisen from 
a heroic desire to die a martyr in the cause of freedom, but 
from the chagrin of disappointed ambition ; for unprinci- 
pled ambition was his sole motive in joining the cause af 
emancipation. His character is held up to the detestation 
of mankind, and should serve as a beacon to all true friends 
of liberty, and warn them never to pollute their sacred 
cause with the baneful alliance of such heartless knaves. 

The most spotless, and by far the most interesting cha 

















deplores {{s mate that has just returned. J. G. 








\racter in the tragedy, is Belvedera. Hler ever faithful love 
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tinues to be known. 
We are compelled to say, that the performance of this 


tragedy, on the present occasion, was not, throughout, so | was very effective. 


superior as we have before witnessed, when supported by 
these eminent actors; still very great histrionic talent was 
at times displayed. In Mr. Conway, the voice of love in 
wretchedness, generally spoke with its usual thrilling ef- 
fect. And the deportment of Mr. Cooper was identified | 
with that of the gay, dashing, reckless soldier of fortune, 
save when at times it was carried to excess, and an air 
of swaggering assumed. Mrs. Barnes, however, was every 


thing that could be wished in Belvidera ; and the thrilling 


tone and manner, with which she utteved certain passages, 


In the first scene between Pierre and Jaffier, when the 
thoughts of the latter suddenly revert from despaw to re-| 


venge, the manner in which Mr, Conway gave vent to the 


oath ; 
“ By sea and air, by earth, avd heaven, and bell, 
“ T will revenge my Belvidera’s woes,” 


dvew forth torrents of applause. It was not declamation—| 
it was not rant—it was the natural voice of passion. 

The midnight soliloquy of Jaflier, on the rialto, begin- 
ning with : 

* I'm here; and thus, the shades of night are round me,” 

was pronounced, by Mr. Conway, in an appropriate, 
solemn, and impressive manner, and the succeeding scene 
was admirably kept up between him and Mr. Cooper. In 
particular, the maledictions of Jaffier : 


‘* Kind heaven, let heavy curses 
* Gall his old ageg cramps, aches, reck his bones, 
* And bitterest Siequiet ring bis heart.” 











and 


“ Could 1 kill with cursing, 

“ By heaven, I know not thirty heads in Venice 
“ Should not be blasted ; senutors should rot; 

** Like dogs on dunghills : 

“Oh! for a curse to kill with ! 


were uttered with the most fearful energy, by Mr. Conway, 
rhe parting scene between Jaffier and Belvidera, when he 
gives her up, as a hostage for his faith to the conspiracy ; 
and, indeed, the whole of this, and the two succeeding acts, 
were admirably sustained by all. When the conspirators 
become suspicious of Jaffier, and Pierre undauntedly de- 
fends the honour of his treacherous friend against them all, 
Mr. Cooper was eminently fine. The manner in which he 
gave the following brief and simple passage : 


Who's he'll shed the blood 
“ That’s dear to me’? Is't you, or you, or you 2” 


drew forth thunders of applause. 

After this, we think there was a considerable falling off. 
Mrs. Barnes, it is true, continued excellent to the end ; but 
we cannot say the same either of Mr. Cooper, or Mr. Con- 
way. 

When Jaffier, on his way to the senate-house with Belvi- 
dera, is racked with horror, on contemplating the bloody 
enterprise in which he has bound himself to act, and dis 
tracted at the thoughts of betraying his friend, the acting 
of the scene, by Mr. Conway, did not answer ouf®xpecta- 
tions. True it was well done, but we think he could have 
done it better. When brought before the senate, too, we do 
not think that he evinced a just conception of the passage, 
when, in answer to the duke’s command : 

% Give him (the tortures,” 
Jaffier replies : 
® Give him the tortures! name but such a thing 
“ Azain. by heaven I'll shut these lips for ever. 
“ Not all your rocks, your engines, or your wheels, 
“ Bhall force a groan away, that you may guess at.” 


The manner in which Mr. Conway spoke this, more re- 
sembled the determined heroism of a Roman, than a sudden 
burst of energy, into which such a man as Jaffier may be 
driven, by a desperate exigence. We are much mistaken, 
too, if he did not add some false lines to the text. Nor can we 
say much in favour of Mr. Cooper, when, ip the succeeding 
scene between Pierre and Jaflier, the former reproachés the 
latter with his falsehood. There was too much cold and 
formal declamation in the former, tg express properly the 
overflowing bitterness of a heart w open confidence had 
been basely and ungratefully bet@ygd. They were both, 
however, very effective in some of this, and the after- 
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for Jaffer, and her invincible virtue, which could not be || might have been. In the midst of one of the most impres- 
depressed by adversity, or warped by passion, and the || sive scenes, towards the conclusion, the place of the tragedy 
dreadful affliction to which such excellence is subjected, || was all at once usurped by a most horrible and aproarious 
must ever command the homage of our hearts, while the || faree. Some ill-disposed wretches in one of the tiers, raised 
tanguage in which her matchless tale of wo is written, con- || false alarm of fire, and the effect, upon such a crowded 
jjaudience, may easily be imagined. The tumult was at 
length hushed, and the dying scene of Pierre and Jaftier, 


| Renault better than we ever saw it 


' , , i] tude we feel for their kindaess towards us, 
; ified the audience. } ; | , , 
completely electrifies )| tion list was never as large as now, and every day we be-|| mittance that is calculated to excite the jeers of the public 


i 


} 


\\is our continual aim 
' 








ducted with the utmost skill , no expense should be spare: 
It would be useless to erect, on this spot, a theatre differen: 
from the one we have recommended , for if it does not have 
sufficient attractions to make it fashionable, i will not re 
pay the sum for its ereetion. If the proprietors do all in 
their power to make it worthy of patronage, we think they 
may depend apon the support of the citivens of New. York 
especially those in the upper part of the city, who are note 
for encouraging any hazardous an | praise werthy ander 
taking. The Bowery will soon be one of the most Mehion 
able, as it is now certainly one of the mow beautiful, street 
in the elty. It begins to be thickly inhabited, and th: 
pepulation adjacent thereto, becomes more and more dens 
The proprietors of this intended theatre, have our best 
wishes for ita success 


The scene which follows this, is an out- 
rage on one of the most important laws of the drama, and 
should always be omitted. Mr Foot performed the part of 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, tags. 
—— —= Se —— Doctor Milchill —We regret extremely, says the Dai! 
The Mirror.—The public can know but little of the grati- || Advertiser, to see in the arrangements for the approachiny, 


Our subserip- || Canal Celebration, that any thing showld hawe foond ax 


hold it increasing. All that we can do, to return these fa- 





or to render the exhibitions on the occasion ridiculous. Wy 
vours, is, to use every effort to lay before them the best mat- || allude to the task assigned to Dr {Mitchill, We cannot bri 
ter we can possibly procure; and we assure them that atl believe that this part of the ceremonies was adopted by the 
We take this opportunity of return-|| committees without consideration. It may answer well 


| 
|| ing our acknowledgements to those gentlemen who called ||enough ata Sour Krout club dinner to hang cobbage-leaves 
jon us last week, and promised to furnish us occasionally 


upon a learned man’s ears, or at a Linnwan anniversary to 
adorn him with chaplets of dowers. But on Aa occasion in 
we feel highly bonoured in being so kindly noticed by ent which invitations have been issued to the president of the 
of their talents. No individual has more vexation than an || United States, and all the ether executive, judieial, legisls 


with original essays, and poetry; and we assure them, that 





jleditor: one calls on him, and inquires why he don't take ||tive, and ministerial officers of the national government 


notice of this evil? another asks him to be so good ag to at- || governors of states, foreign ministers, &c. &c. Be. fo atrend 
tack the corporation, and fight the whole body without de-||'o mingle in with the other characters and ceremonies o 
jlay; and sometimes, when we feel it our duty to do so, we || learned professor with a basket of bottles, like a porter 
|receive for our pains a dozen orders from subscribers to || from a cider-vault, or a pedlar of essences, whose duty | 






















friends, and we have no business to say any thing about, 
them! We were in company with several gentlemen a few | 
evenings since, when one of them asked us to erase red 
name from our list, ‘‘ for,” says he, “ any gentleman who 

edits a paper for ladies, should not speak favourably of such 
a libertine as Mr. Kean.’ We assured him, we would com- 

ply with his request, when three gentlemen stepped up, and 

told us to put down their names in the place of that liberal 

gentleman's, which was to be withdrawn, Thus it is; 

when we write an article, we don't know but that every let- 

ter wo pen strikes out a name from our list ; but, notwith. 

standing, we are determined to write our thoughts, and risk 
the consequences. We cannot close this article without 
particularly thanking our Philadelphia friends for the sub- 
scriptions that were sent us last week. 


Confession. —Reynolds has made an entire confession of 
his guilt; another instance of the invincible power of a 
guilty conscience 


Domestic Hats.—At our late exhibition in the arsenal, 
among the many beautiful articles‘offered for inspection, 
were imitation Leghorn hats, made by the Misses Hedges, 
and one by Miss Babcock, all of Hampton, Long Island. 
These specimens were seme of the finest ever exhibited, 
and we are sorry to say, that all of them were sold for —— 
a sum not sufficient to pay for half their labour! If our 
domestic manufactures are no better encouraged, we need 
not expect them to be attended to, nor can we become a 
prosperous and independent nation. 


Population of this City.—It appears from the returns of 
those persons who have been engaged in taking the census 
of this city, that the population is estimated at one hundred 
and seventy thousand inhabitant This increase is aston- 
ishing; and, if we may judge from our present growing 
condition, a few more years will place New-York among 
the proudest emporiums in the world. 


New Theatre.—t is reported, that a company of gentle- 
men have purchased of Mr. Henry Astor, three lots which 
are now occupied as the Old Bull's Head, in the Bowery, 
between Pump and Bayard-streets, for the purpose of 
building a new theatre —lIf this is really the case, there is 
only one thing which can make the project a good one, 
and that is, the erection of a theatre surpassing all others 
in the United States, and equal to any in the world, The 








scenes, but upon the whole (Bi), Pere not all that they 





|| strike their names from our subscription list ; and on inquir- || shall be to empty bottle after bottle into the mighty deep, 
ling the reason, they tell us such and such persons are their | 


|for any purpose, whether typical, emblematical, symbolica! 
lor allegorical, is the height of absurdity, and casts an nir of 
jridicale over the whole catalogue of solemnities. We wost 
isincerely hope this article may be struck from the arra 
jments, and the assortment of waters, wherever they came 
from, be laid aside for some future wore appropiiate ocey 
sion. To the foregoing remarks the editors of the American 
add the following : 

We entirely concur in the above observations. We ar 
quite sure that very few among the many thousands who 
have ere this read the programme of the celebration, have 
been otherwise affected than with a sease of the ludicrous, 
at the commingling bottled water with the mighty masses 
of the ocean, or with the outpourings of the almost oceanix 
lakes. There is another part of the eeremony too, that con- 
sidering the dignity of the celebration, and of the person 
ages who are invited to figure at it, strikes us at least uo: 
pucrile. We allude to the embassy from Neptune sent to 
ascertain the character of the new visitants approaching hic 
domain. ‘This is all, to use what alone is applicable to it, 
the language of the nursery, make believe. We are too 
much a matter of fact and common sense people to bx 
moved by such—shall we call it /—fooleries. We hope 
Neptune, and the holy waters of the Ganges, and the mud 
dy waters of the Thames, may all be consigned to the cabi 
net of the great Phlogobombos, where they will not be ou! 
of place. 





Fourth of November —The canal celebration will tak: 
piace in this city on Friday the fourth day of Novem): 
next, and in the evening a grand ball will be given at tiv 
Lafayette Circus; the committee which met lately at ti 
Shakspeare Hotel, have made arrangements with Mr. Sand 
ford, the owner of that establishment for the purpose. ‘Thy 
Circus will be joined to a building back of it, and both to 
gether will form a hall of about one hundred and eighty fee: 
in length.—This place bas been judiciously chosen on ac 
count of its eligible and central situation. We understand 
that it will be superbly decorated under the superintendenc: 
of persons of taste; and we trust that on the aforesaid night 
its garnishment will be completed by the assembled beauty 
of the city. In humble imitation of Mr. Snowden we give 
this information, that our fair readers may be prepared for 
the occasion. 
MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 20th inst. by the Rev. Dr. McMurray, Mr. &p- 
muel And: ews, (0 Bliss Eliza, danghter of Mr, A. Dalley, al! of this city, 
On the 15th inst. at New-Brunswick, N. J, ev. Mr. Dow Mr 
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best of performers should be engaged, and every thing con- 


Thomas B. Mabee, of this city, to Miss Ann M. Wells, of the former Thies 




















































































































THE MINSTREL. 





That thow tfal brow 


Thy brow so calm, ths 


Pheit Witenes loveliness 


Ani langh of careless mirt! 


i did not envy thee 


Ihy heart a happy one 


Of happiness on earth 


ft ne'er had given it faith 


To mourn thy flighted peace ; 


Be the mi!d tenour of thy course pursued, 
And heaven itself will be thy recompense 


To a Friend. 


Troe art not haons ‘ elee whi 


frequent sigh 


ihouarts ha ) thor by that wenile 


\1 ¥ ! el i er ) suite 

Ru ; reeset thie cee A 
howd ; an | weve 

Phat t t-—for al I khnow 

Thou f wooldet have oe think thee so 

That if t uy rt Ss happy here, 

Aw th ad cat to thy friends ppear 
And if that «9 e, whoeh till must please 


Were emblem of a heart at ese 

Ov uf we could with anarous care, 
Dispel that thoughtful look and air, 
Oh! we would wee our beat endeavour 


‘lo heep thee at our wale, for cve: 


To Caroline 


rhe liwely heralds of thy spirit’s gladness 
And the mild strains of thy harmonious lyre 
40 soft, yet pure, 60 tender, yet refined, 
Wore the swect lays of tanocence and joy 

‘ mmingled with the loomyv burst of rage, 
Phe tear of penitence, or pang of grief, 

OF sigh of hopeless unrequited love 


When thy sweet lvre was strung, my fancy 


‘ , ae 
Charming each heart with liveliest melody 


but Lhave loved 


To gave im silence on thy youthful form, 
And watch the joy that glinmered im thy 


tlow could | then behold thee thas, nor des 


like music pas 


tt will return again to thrill the soul 

With murmuring strain, but vet exist not 
Hiad any tongue but thy contiding one, 
Told me this tale of long concealed wo, 
My lAng-loved friend 


Ihe tear for thee now trembles on my check, 


Then joy indeed is but a passing dream |-— 
And still thy mind, unshaken as the rays 
Of yonder suo, when harsh unsparing winds 
Make the tall forest and the ocean tremble, 
Vet have no power to enervate his beam 
Re ever thus dear own, my Caroline 

Rise with thy soul superior to the shafts 

Of changeful fortune, firm and undaunted 


To Dakadilles. 
Faire Daffadilles, we weepe, to see 
You haste awaye so soone ; 
As yet the earlie risinge sunne 
Has not attayned his noone 
Staye, staye, 
Until the rising daye 
Has runne, 
But to the Even Songe ; 
And having praved togerher, we 


Will eoe with you alonge. 


We have =! 
We have 
As quicke a grow to meete decay 
As you, or any thinge 
We die, 
As youre houres doc, and dry« 


time to stave, os vou 


s shorte a Springs 


Awaye 
Like to the Summer's raine ; 
Or as the pearles of morning dewe? 
Ne'er to be found againe. 


seemed but the 


Oh semblance rat 


j 


hy smile, where hope, and youth, and beauty play 


thy quick light step, 


saw 


iy, 


STELLE 


cheek so rich with bloom, 


Thy hovering muse with pleasure beaming eye, 


thou too wretched 


ba rina.| 
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The You may boast its vermil div 
And bloom with blushes meek 

But «till its grandeur cannot vie, 
With Jenny's crimson chee! 

And moroing's brightest gems ma leam 
Aad melt in zephyr sighs; 

lhough ti 


like Jenny's sparklng cy 


ghtana lovely cannot beatin 


Dhe modest honey-suckhle s breast 
That in the fountain dips 

May still afford a sweet ning zest, 
But sweeter Jenny's lips 

Her crimson cheeks and azure eyes 
And rosy lips impart, 

That they adorn a greater prize, 


lis Jenny ® gen rous /Aecart 


Go, seek Anotier. 

Unread and poor, and basely born, 

Why do Is. ffer your caress 7 
Your hopes are high, your friends would scor 

To touch the hand you're pleased to press 
W hy do you of a cottage talk 

I know your wishes climb above 
Lour fortune ; they with whom I walk 

Are poor, but honest—like my love 
Wed you some richer girl, whose face 

Deserves the praises | disown, 
Far above me in mind and grace, 

Nor like me 


Iwere best if we had never met: 


save in love alone 

Ihe next thing for us is—to part 

You're young, can change, and soon forget 
Not l—Ii have, or had, a heart 

No pledge I give or ask; each tree 
Whispers enough of thee and thine 

Gilts cannot fix thy thoughts on me- 


None need | to keep thee in mine. 


Song. 
One wish my soul still dwells upon 
The wish it could forget, 
I would forget that look, that tone, 
My heart hath all too dearly known 
But who could ever yet eflace 
From memory love's enduring trace 
Allmay revolt, all may complain— 
But who is there may break the chain 
Farewell '— Ishall not be to thee 
More than a passing thougit; 
But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance traught ! 
Farewell! we have not often met, 
We may not meet again ; 
Sut on my heart the seal is set 
Love never sets in vain! 
Fruitless as constancy may be, 


No chance, no change, may turn from tlice, 


One who has loved thee wildly, well— 


Kk ‘i 


But whose first love now breathed—farewell 


Farewell '—and never think of me 
In lighted hall or lady’s bower ! 
Farewell '—and never think of me 


In spring sunshine ot sammer hour !-— 


But when you see a lonely grave, 
Just where a broken heart might be, 
With not one mourner by its sod, 
Then—and then only— THINK OF ME 


Krom tye Ltalian. 
When Fortune smiles, and life is fair, 
Seek not the gem of friendship there ; 
When true and false are mingling near, 
They both may seem alike sincere, 

But when the storms of sorrow lower, 
And pale distress asserts her power, 
The clouds that first o'ercast the sky, 
Will bid the friends of fortune fly 

But one who truly loved before, 


Will only change to love the more. 





—_—_——— 





—————— 


Wiedved Bove. 


Ye powers, who taught my artless sig! 
A kindred heart to gaia, 

leach me that blessing still to prize, 
And asl prize, maintain 

Let kind attention, pleasing care, 
Over all my thoughts preside 

Let love in ev'ry glance appear, 
And ev ry action glute 

If ees a cloud of peevish spleen, 
Our brighter hours o ercast, 

Let fancy quickly shift the scene 
To fond endearments past 

Werevry Joy our breasts have t 
Let faythiul Memory rove, 

And teach the hardning beart to meli 
At recollected love ! 

Thus ev'ry flow'r that form'd the wreath 
Of Hymen’'s festive chain, 

Uninjar'd fragrance still shall breathe, 
And ev'ry charm retain: 

Phus while our hearts delighted prove 
Gur envied bliss secure, 

We ll boast the joys of wedded love, 
As permanent as pure! 


The Combat. 


They fled,—for there was for the brave 


Left only a dishonoured grave. 


The day was lost; and his red hand 


Was now upon a broken brand, 

The foes were in his native town, 

The gates were forced, the walls were down 
The burning city lit the sky ,— 
What bad he then to do but fly ; 


hiy to the mountain rock, where yet 


, e ' 
Revenge might strike, on peace forget 


They fled,—for she was by his side, 

Lite’s last and loveliest link, his bride, 
Friends, fame, hope, freedom, all were cone 
Ur lingered only with that one. 

They hastened by the lonely way 

Thai through the winding forest lay, 
Hearth, home, tower, temple, blazed behind, 
And shout and shriek came on the wind: 
Aud twice the warrior taurn'd again, 

And cursed the arm that now in vain, 
Wounded and faint, essay 'd to grasp 

ihe sword that trembled in its clasp 


At last they reach'd a secret shade 
Which seem'd as for their safety made ; 
And there they paua'd, for the warm tide 
Burst in red gushes from his side, 

And hung the drops on brow and cheek 
And his gasp'd breath came thick and weak 
She took her long dark hair, and bound 
Phe cool moss on each gaping wound, 

And in her closed-up hands she brought 
The water which his hot lip sought, — 

And anxious gazed upon his eye, 

As asking, shall we live or die ? 

Almost as if she thought his breath 

Had power o'er his own life and death. 


Bat, hark '!—'tis not the wind deceives, 
There is a step among the leaves : 

Her blood runs cold, her heart beats high, 
It is their fiercest enemy : 

He of the charm'd and deadly steel, 
Whose stroke was never known to heal,— 
He of the sword sworn not to spare,— 
She flung her down in her despair! 


The dying chief sprang to his knee, 

And the stanch'd wounds swell'd fearfully ; 
But his gash'd arm, what is it now ? 

Livid his lif ‘Pod black his brow, 

While ov , he slayer stood, 
Mam n'd the blood 


1 
That dey 7 o be won, 
7a me ork of death is done ! 
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